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The collection closes with Gelzer's masterly oration in memory of 
Grand Duke Carl Alexander, Eector Magnificentissimus of the Univer- 
sity of Jena — more educational, political, and historical than merely 
biographical. 

The book is beautifully printed; contrary to our expectations of 
Teubner, a few misprints have been allowed to stand, e. g., Leonideion 
(p. 338), dasz for das (p. 364), Des Vatererbe (p. 396), period dropped 
(p. 358). 

Walter Miller 

Tulane University 



Testimonium animae; or Greek and Roman before Jesus Christ. 
By E. G-. Sihlee, Ph.D. New York: G. F. Stechert & Co. 
Pp. 10+453. 

One is inevitably attracted by the announcement of a " series of 
essays and sketches dealing with the spiritual elements in classical civili- 
zation," to be written by a man who is now a professor of Latin in a 
thriving university and was formerly fellow in Greek in one of our oldest 
centers of graduate scholarship. And the book before us, " which has 
filled the author's soul for nearly seven years " and " is the fruit of a tree 
which has been growing for nearly six and thirty years," is really a 
remarkable production. For, after all these years of association with the 
culture of Greece and Rome, our author finds that it has become Dead 
Sea apples to his spiritual palate and conscientiously writes a long tome 
to dissipate for others somewhat of the "forced and false glamor" that 
has kept so many mortals in the train of strange gods. To him the 
primary significance of classical paganism is not harmony, or love of 
truth, or love of beauty, but neglect of the spiritual side of man's nature 
and sinful indulgence of the flesh, as typified in paiderastia. To him 
the essential fruit of the Renaissance is not the reawakening of the mind 
and soul, the discovery of the individual, but the immorality of Boc- 
caccio's grosser tales and the revels of the Borgias. For him Matthew 
Arnold's Culture and Anarchy " is permeated with a flippant spirit and 
pretty shallow wit," and Walter Pater is only "a morbid worshipper of 
the Beautiful." How Swinburne, the most brilliant representative of 
neo-paganism escaped similar condemnation is hard to conjecture, unless 
our author has religiously avoided all contact with the great Victorian's 
danger-fraught verse. At any rate, these few sentences may serve to 
give a fair conception of the frame of mind in which Professor Sihler 
approaches his difficult task "of presenting very largely in the exact 
words of their most eminent writer, in versions made for this tvork" 
Greek and Roman "views or aspirations concerning the soul, life and 
death, God and the world; in the hope of accomplishing this with greater 
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fairness than has hitherto been the case." The exposition of the writer's 
purpose is followed by two chapters on "Culture and the Human Soul," 
and "Humanism and the Humanists," after which come sixteen chapters 
with such captions as " Gods and Men in Homer and Hesiod," " Voices 
from the Lyrical Poets," "Sophocles of Colonus," and "Roman Spirit 
and Roman Character." The treatment throughout is exactly what one 
would expect from the spirit of approach; and one notes involuntarily 
that our polemical author almost surpasses the patristic writers, to whom 
recourse must be made to find anything approaching a parallel. For 
many of those godly men, like Lactantius, dealt with similar questions 
with a certain dignity of method and elegance of diction; whereas the 
reaction of our modern Tertullian has extended even to a protest by 
chaste example against that misleading grace of presentation we so often 
associate with classical prose. He thus achieves a certain enviable suc- 
cess : for, if I may be pardoned a classicism, he has been fortunate enough 
to produce a book wherein the ethos of the form corresponds exactly to 
the ethos of the content. 

F. B. R. Hbllems 
University of Colorado 



The Identification of the MSS of Catullus cited in Statius' Edi- 
tion of 1566. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature of the University 
of Chicago for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By 
Beethold Louis Ullman. University of Chicago, 1908. 
Pp. 64. 75 cents. 

In this dissertation Dr. Ullman, who has been one of Professor 
Hale's collaborators in the task of collating all the known MSS of 
Catullus, has undertaken, with all Professor Hale's material at his 
disposal, to discover what manuscripts were used by Statius in his edi- 
tion of 1566, and to examine the accuracy and critical judgment of that 
editor of Catullus. In his edition Statius cites under definite designa- 
tions seven MSS: Patavinus (on 44. 17, etc.), Patavinus alter (on 1. 1, 
etc.), Maffei liber (on 2. 6, etc.), Meus (on 15. 11, etc.), Vaticanus (on 64. 
36, 37), Marcelli Pont. Maximi liber (on 66. 7), Zanchi liber (on 104. 4), 
and in addition gives many readings without specifically naming the 
MS or MSS. A comparison of the readings as given in Statius with 
those of existing MSS, combined with a study of the records of the 
libraries, particularly those of the Vatican, Padua, and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, has led Dr. Ullman to the following conclusions: 
Three of the MSS cited- by Statius have disappeared — the Patavinus 
alter, to which, however, the existing Bononiensis is closely related, the 
Zanchi liber, and the MS which he calls Meus, though its readings show 



